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Abstrac t - ^ 

Many human behaviors (e.g. , cfogni tive, moral , and 
psych osofc i a*l ) f ot I ow predi c tat>l e devel opmen t a 1 
patterns, or stages. The present stijdp examined the 

; • 

i n ter personal devel oprnfcr^t 6f nine- through thirteen- 
year-old children. Two%>undred eighty-two children 
were administered the FI-HO-BC (Wood lu Schutz, 1972), tc 
test -for such a stage-1 i k«e 9 pr o<jr essi on in interpersonal 
behavior development. The data presented here -failed 

1 " -.V 

to evidence such a progression. Rather, interpersonal 

behavior, as measured by the FI RO-BC , was largely 

# 

unrelated to age until 13 years old; whereupon, th* 

■ • * J 
FIRO-BC pro-files o-f 13-year-ol ds. wer e significantly 

different from those of the younge v r children. 

Similarly, gender-r el ated di f f er ences appeared for the 

first time in 1 1-year-ol ds" and increased dramatically 

by age" 13^ These two facts suggest that interpersonal 

behavior may be more clearly relatfed to puberty th^n 

has-been previously supposed. ^ 
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An Assessment Interpersonal Behavior Development 

Using the FIRO-BC 
* Many human behaviors follow predictable 
developmental, patterns or stages; e.g., cognitive 
(Piaget, 1954), moral (Kohlberg, 1968), and 
psychosocial (Erikson, 1959) behavior. This \f ' 

investigation specifically addressee whether 
interpersonal behaviors develop in a predictable 
stage-like manner as theorized by Schutz ( 1958). In 
addi t ion , ,the authors examined the gender-and 
geogr aph i cal -rel a ted di f f erences in i n terper sonal 
behavior Orientations. 

In a review of i n terpersona^ psychol ogy , Wiggins 
<19<g) refers to Schutz' FIRO theory as "strangely 
neglected" <p. 322). This neglect Is unfortunate 
because feui interpersonal theories provide a 
tfveoret i cal 1 y-based instrument for measuring 
interpersonal behavior. In an essay concerning 
effective methods of obtaining the most information 
from a questionnaire, Pfeiffer and Hesl in (1973) chose 
the adult Jersion of the FIRO-BC as an exemplar. Yet, 
the questionnaire is rarely used ih research. 

Schutz (1958) developed a thre^-dimensi onal theory 
in which he hypothesizes that interpersonal behavior is 
directed toward the sat i si at t i on o-f spec i -fie 
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interpersonal ne&ds, i.e., the needs -for affection, 
control, and ii nc 1 usi on . 1 n ter per sonal^ behavi or is 
•further de-fined as a two-way process in which 
individuals "express" behavior toward others, as well 
as "want M to experience certain behaviors -from others. 
Fo^a < 1961) supports the wan ted-expressed distinction, . 
cone 1 udi ng that "an in ter personal ac t is an at tempt to 
establ i sh the rel at ive emot i onal rel at i onsh i p towards 
the ac t or h imsel -f as wel 1 as towards ot her s" < p • 350). • 

Schutz postulated that the following six 
combi nat i ons wou Id accoun t -for a 1 arge por ti on o-f the 
var i ance in i n ter personal behavi or : expressed- 
i nc 1 usi on , expressed-c on trpl , expressed-af f ec t i on , 
wan ted-inc 1 usi on , wan ted-con trol , and wan ted-a-f -f ec t i on . 
Each o-f the si x behavi or al dimensi ons are descr i bed - 
below. 

The i nc 1 usi on dimensi on is admeasure of general 
soc i al or i en tat i on . A h i gh expressed-i nc 1 usi on score 
suggest s that the person is comfortable around pe<pp\e 
ar)d tends toward -frequent involvement in social 
situations; a 1 ow expressed-i nc I usi on score indicates 
that the person is uncomfortable around peopVe and 
tends to remain aloo-f -from social interaction. A low 
wan ted-inc 1 usion score Suggests that a person is 
sel ec t ive i n -f ormi ng a-f -f i 1 i at i ons ; a h i gh wan ted- 
i nc 1 usi on score impl i es a str ong need to be i nc 1 uded 
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and accepted. 

The control dimension Represents leadership 
beHavior^>*FKJ is' not - intended to reflect the, concept of 
self-control or the rigidity which characterizes the 
obsessive-compulsive individual (Ga^d, 196,4) . A low 
expressed-con trol score suggests a tendency to avpid 
making dec i sions ^and a failur^ to take responsibility; 

«a high expressed-control score indicates that the 
person typi cal Vy • takes on the responsi bi 1 i fcy wh i ch is 
inherent to leadership role^s. A 1 6w |wan tied-con t r ol 
score indicates an aversion to o-ther 'people having' 
control or making decisions; a high wan ted-^on trol 
score reflects high dependency needs or a tolerance of 

' bei ng control J ed. 

The affection dimension measure's th^ need for deep 
personal pel at ions[IUps 'uli fM others. Nhepeas the other 
two areas concern expressed ancf wanted interaction 

!> ■ ' " ■ 

between 'groups of' people, the af f ec t i on 4 dimensi on is, 
restricted to dyadic or one-to-one interactions. A low 
expressed-afjf ect i on score reflects caution in 
initiating close, personal pel at i onsh i ps ; a high 
expressed-af f ec t ion scope i ndi-cates a tendency to 
frequently se#k emot i onal v i nvol vemen t with others.- A 

hi oh* wanted-af f ec t ion scor^e suggests .a stpong desipe to 

' ( ■ ' ' f 

be sough c ou t in c 1 ose* 'intimate rel at i ori^h i ps with 

otheps; a 1 ow wan ted-af f ec t i on scope impjies that a 
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high degree o-f selectivity *i s used in -forming deep 

relationships. " V 

v Schutz (1958) hypothesized a progressive , 

devel opmen t 6f in terper sonal behavi or M which he 1 

W • 

believed to be consistent across individual*. He 
postulated that . i nc 1 usi on needs would dominate early 
interpersonal behavior *f ol 1 owed toy con.tr of and, 
yfinaHy, by affection during the Va^er . devel opmen ta^ 
stages.' This theory suggests tha't control behavior 
would be .most evident between the peak o-f inclusion 
behavior and the* peak 6-f a-f-fectiOn behavior. - 
Unf or tuna^tel y ,^Schu tz 1 eaves this aspect *o-f* his theory 
in its primitivi, stages, -failing to specif^ thp 
•developmental time -frame which is associated with 
interpersonal behavi or change . a . 

^ Schutz v -failure .to clearly -formulate a/*" . 
developmental t ime -frame makes it di-f-ficuit to generate 
hypotheses about FIRO interpersonal development. The 
questions addressed in this study attempt to clar-i-fy 
the relationship betweerA age and interpersonal 

development as .measured by the FIRO-BC. Specifically, 

■ ■' f . * % •-. 

is there at age-re] ated , st,age-like progression in the 

* \ ■ ; T r . 

development o-f interpersonal behavior? It was 

• * 

hypothesized that children grouped by - age would produce 
/significantly di-f-feren't FIRO-BC pro-files. 
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Gender-related differences were also Examined. 
Exline, Gray; and Schuette < 1965) repor ted that 
college-aged women scored ■ h i gher tftan did col 1 ege-ac$ed 
men on the two inclusion and the two af-fection scales, 
If in ter personal behavior oca en tai£ ons remain stabl e 
over time, one would expect the above relationships to 
hold-true fpr younger c\) i Idren ; i.e., girls to obtain 
h ^gher scores than do boys on the two i nc 1 usi pn and ,the 
o affection scales. Unfortunately, scale-score means 



are not reported separately for girls and for boys in 
the existing FIROHBC normative data (Schutz, 1978); 
therefore, those data cannot be used ,tcr address 
possible gender-rel ated \ji f f erences \f\ interpersonal 
orientations. The pre^en t i nvest i'gat i on questioned, 
'therefore, whether girls and boys would jdemonstrate 
similar FIRO gender differences to those reported in an 
adult popu 1 at i on f^xloi ne et al . , 1965). 

TheiFIRO-BC norms were gathered on ch i 1 dren ,1 i vi ng 
in the New York *City>area; the present investigation 
used ch i 1 dren from sou them Mi ssi ssi ppi . An addi ti onal * 
question was whether cHi Idren from different 

geograph i cal 1 peat i ons mi gh t repor t di f f eren t 

' ■ **** 

i n't er per son a 1 behavi of; prof i 1 es? 
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f he -sybjec ts were 282 volunteers* who were 
enrolled in a public school system which is located in 
sou t her h Mi ssi £si ppi . Ni ne- , t en- , el even- , twe 1 ve- , 
and th i r teen -year -61 d girls, respec t ivei I y , accdun ted 
•for 8.5,' 16.7, 12.8, 12.8, and 7.4% of the sample. / 
Nine- , t en\- , el even - , twe 1 ve-/ an<J t h i rteen-year -ol d 
boys, respectively, accounted -for 8.8, 11.3, 8.2 t 5.7, 
and 7.8% of the sample. There were no significant, 
di defences in par en ts' ,soc i oeconomi c status among the 
different age groups. ^ 

The FIRO-BC ( 1972) Uias administered to each 
sub j ec t' to assess i n ter per sonal behavi or or i en tat i on . 
The administration of the FIRO-BC is easily 

standardized and requires little explanation on the 

/ 7 

par t of the admi n i str a tor . y 

The children, in their classrooms, were presented' 

with a standardized consent term, which was t^o be 

compl eted by the parent . Two days 1 atep , this 

investigator returned to each classroojn to encourage 

participation and to reissue consent forms as » 

necessary . Approx vma tel y f i f t y-percen t of families 
• - " • / 

agreed to participate. One week later, the FIRO-BC was 
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administered as described in the manual (Schutz, 1978) 
i$/i r cl assrooms; the testing-groups ranged from twenty to 

tWnty-f we children each. 

t- ■ * 

V fiESULIS ' ; . 

The most interesting -findings are those related to 
age and gender; therefore, the results will be 
discussed principally in terms Vf the * rel at i orish i p 
between age, gender, and interpersonal behavior. The 
data were examined using a profile analysis (Cattell, 
1966). The statistic reported is a multivariate 
correlational index of pattern similarity (fip) . It 
ranges from -1.0, which indicates complete 
dissimilarity, to +1.0, which indicates that the 
compared prof i 1 es are' the same . Tabl e 1 di spl ays , the 
group means of FIRO-BC scale scores (z scores) broken 
down by age for girls/ and boys. A table to convert 
FIRO-BC scale scores to z scores has been provided in 

the literature (Burton & Goggin, in press). < 

' ' ^ r - ' . • 

^ Insert Table 1 about here 

To examine the first hypothesis, children's 
profiles were grouped by age (see Table 2). There were 
no systematic, significant relationships in FIRO-BC 
scores among the 9- through 12-year-ol d a§e groups of 
children. However, 13-year-olds were significantly 

o 10 
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dissimilar frog* 9- 9 10-, and 1 1-year-ot ds . The 
prof i 1 es 1 of 12- and 13-year-old children were also 
dissimilar, but only at the p<.66 level of ... 

y 

significance. 



Insert Table 2. about here 

v ' 
Comparing the pro-files of boys and gi'r 1 s reveal ed 

a large main effect for Gender, &p= -.731, p<^01. In 

other words, gender accounted for 58% of the sample' s 

var i ancs among i n terper son&l behavi or pr of i 1 es . 

Hypothesis Two was that girls would score higher. 

than would boys on the two * i nc 1 usi op and the" two 

affectiort scales. Girls scored significantly higher v 

than did boys on expr essed-^i nc 1 usi on , ±<28<f) = 13.42, 

p<.00 1j^ expressed-af f ec t ion , ±<288)= 36.91, p<.00 1; and 

wanted-af feet ion , ±<280>= 1,7.46, p<.001. Post hoc ± 

tests examined the gender differences on the remaining 

two FIR(£-BC scales. Because of the number of post hoc 

analyses, a , conserv x at i ve approach was employed in all 

post hoc testing; a minimum alpha level of .01 was 

required for statistical significance. The data showed 

that boys scored significantly higher than did girls oh 

both ^pressed-control , 1^280)= - 13 . 09 , p< . 0 1 ; and ' 

wanted-control , ±<280)= -6.052, p<.01. 
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* Table 3 displays the sim^larrey coefficient 
between bovs and-oirls by aoe , Look inq at gfcnder 

differences acroiVatje, boys' and. gi r 1 s'^ prof il es werar 

■ . . ■ ■': * " . ■ *■ r v 

not significant y dissimilar gtct i I age I L*— — In - ot^er V- 

.; » • . ' w * ■ • ■ >■.'•■:-■••«• 

words, there was no significant reUtiomship between • 
the profiles ofr^-ye-ar-ol d boys andNgi r Is , nor between 

10-year-old boyW and gi r 1 s . however, from ages 11 \ ..■ 

*»•'* , , ' .— »•»% * 

* . ■'■•*•«."-■' ' ' • 

through 13, boys -and gi rJ s exhi bi ted marked*! y ,, k 

di ssimi 1 ar prof i 1 es; the largest di f f efences were ^ 

within the 13-year-olds. Post hoc ± tests were used to 

determi ne ' the si gn i f i can.t di f f erences i n the prof 4 V"®*'- 



Insert Table 3 about he^re .« . 

-n:r ; ■ 

Wan ted-con trol was % the onl-y scale on wh'uh llt- 
year-old boys a^nd girls did not differ significantly. 
^ Girls scored significantly higWer pr) e'*ch of the *> 

remaining five scales: expressed-i ncl usi on j 

■ ■ * * • , • • • 

i < 50) =2 . 733 , p< , 6 1 ; ex pr essed-c on t r pi , ±( 50 ) =4 .977, \ 
p.C 01; expressed-a-f -f ec t ion , ± < 280) =f 9 . 8S5 , p< .01; 
wanted-incl usion , ±<58>=3.215, pO.0lj and wanted- |» 
affection, i<50>=6.851, p<.81. >■ , / . * . '. { - 

Twelve-year-old boys and gi r 1 s di f f ered . ' 
significantly on three* scales, As with 1 l-yfcar-o1 ds i. 
gi r 1 s scored "FT^gh^r on expr*essed^i nc 1 usi on , . 
t<50>=6.410 , pC.8 1; expressed-af f ec.t i on , ± < 58,) =7 . 684 , >*. 
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p<.01; and wan ted-af f ec t i on , ±<58>=5.512, p< .0 1 . > w 
the scale-score differences between lp-year-old 
boys and girl* are almost the same as those between 11- 
year-old boys and girls, the only exception being 
expressed-control . Th i r teen -year -ol d girl s scored 
significantly higher than did thirteen-year-old boys on 
four scales: expressed-i nc 1 usi on , ±<40>=7.673, p<.81; 
expressed-af fection, ±<40>=1 1 .955, p<.01; wanted- 
inclusion, ±<40>=4.554, p<.91; and wan t ed-af-f ec t i on , 
±<40>=7.5?9, p<.0 1. Thirteen-year-old boys scored 
significantly higher than did thirteen-year-old girls 
on expressed-control , ±<40>= -8.465, p< .0 1 . 

The data from this investigation did not show the 
same relationship exhibited in the FIRO-BC norms, in 
which chi ldren scored significantly higher on the 
wanted than on the expressed scales.- Rather,* this 
re 1 a t i onsh i p w«s suppor ted only oh the control scales, 
±=3.71, p<.01. There were no significant differences ' 
between the wanted- and expressed- inclusion scales; 
arid the children displayed the opposite relationship 
for af f ec t i on behavi or , demonstr at i ng h'i gher scores on 
the expressed than on the wan tec* . seal e . 

DISCUSSlDhi . 

A number of intriguing relationships were revealed 
between age, gender, and FIRO-BC scores. Based on the 

13 
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development of moral, ^cognitive, and psychosocial 
behavi or, i t was hypothesi zed that in ter personal 
behavi or wou 1 d progress i n a s t age-1 ike f ash i on between 
the ages of 9 and 13 years old. However, the data 

I 

reveal ed that age -r el ated changes in in ter personal 
behavi or do not occurMjn t i 1 age 1 3 , suggest ing that at 
age 13, interpersonal behavior styles begin to deviate 
■from those of younger age groups . Note also that the 
relationship which has been demonstrated by adults 
(i.e., women scoring higher than men on the inclusion 
and affections scales) did not hold true for nine and 
ten year old chiTdren; the above relationship did hold 
true for 11, 12 (with the exception of one seal e) and 
1 3 year old c h i 1 dr en , however . The f ac t ^hat ch i 1 dhood 
interpersonal profiles are similar to adult profiles 
suggest that FIRO interpersonal orientations remain 
stable after 11 years of age. ; 

Regi onal i nf 1 uences offer a possible ex pi an at i on 
for the observed diff erences between the presen t sampl e 
and ^he normative data (Schutz, 1?78> . Perhaps the 
FIRO manual should also report separate norms for 
di f f eren t geograph i cal popu 1 at i ons . 

I t may be that puberty is related to these age- 
related di -f-f erences in interpersonal behavior. 1 4 
pubertal in-fl uences are important in interpersonal 
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development, one might also expect there to be 

significant pofet-puber tal gender differences between 

\ 

FIRO-BC scores. . These gend^ *di f f erences were 
exhibited; in fact their magnitude is an argument for 
repor ting separate no.rms for boys and girls, wh i ch has 
recently beei done (Burton t* Goggin, in press). 

Al though v tHese data are interesting, systematic 
research which replicates these f i ndi ngs is important, 
and such research should involve additional measures of 
interpersonal behavior. It may be that age-related 
differences e^ist, but that the FIRO-BC- i s not 
sensitive to those differences prior to the marked 
changes which appear to be related to puberty. 

Profile differences between boys and girls on the 

FIRO-BC did not occur prior to age 11, but dramatically 

' t, 
increased by age 13. FIRO-BC scores may reflect the 

/ ' / 
biological , psychological , and sociological changes 

which occur an boys and girls at this age. In this 

investigation, we may have reduced the influence of 

environmental factors by grouping the subjects by age 

rather than^by grade in school. Age may be considered 

more of a biological factor, whereas scool grage may be 

more r el a ted to envi ronmen tal f ac tor s . 

Unfor\unate1 y , data were not collected which would 

group chiJ/Jren as pre- or post-puberty. Subsequent 

discussidr^; is therefore based on accepted findings that 
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pyberty typically occurs between ages eleven and- 
thirteen (Horrocks, 1976). Replication which includes 
an objective pubertal ^fsse^sment would provide less 
speculative conclusions. Yet, the contiguity of 
pubertal experiences and FIRO-BC gender differences 
supports a relationship between puberty and 
i n t er per slonal behavior development. 

Obviousl y, this study i s i nsuf f i c i en t for 
identifying the rejaijjj^e contributions af social- 
learning versus maturation in 1 n terpersonal -behavi or 
development. However , i t does suggest an interesting 
future research project. A large body of literature 
supports the notion that sex-role behavior is learned 
rather than a result of biological factors (Maccoby k 
Jack! in, 1974). One might compare FIRO-BC scores 
between boys and girls who vary in degrees of reported 
masculinity and femininity (Bern, 1974). For example, 
one might compare the FIRO-BC scores for high-masculine 
boys with those of low-masculine boys. In the same 
vein, one might compare the FI RO-BC scores for high- 
feminine girls with those of low-feminine girls. If 
biological influences exert a stronger influence than 
does sWial learning on interpersonal development, one 
would expect the group of boys to be similar to each 
other and the group of girls to be similar to each 
other, regardless of masculinity or femininity. One 

16 ' 
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al so wou 1 d ex pec t the. boys to be si gn i f i can 1 1 y 
dl f f er^n t from the girls. However , i f soc i al 1 ear n i ng 
were the pr i nc i pal determi nap t i p in ter per sonal 
development, one might expect high-mascul ine boys to be 
significantly simi Vah Jto h i gh%mascu 1 i ne gi r 1 s , uihereas 
h f gh-f emi n i ne girls would besi gn i f i ca > n 1 1 y similar to 
high-feminine boys. In other words, the differences 
may not be across gender , but rather may be across 
one's 1 earned attitude or sipx-r ol e behavi or . 

The Flf^O-BC provides psychology with an objective , 
measure of childhood i n ter|ier sonal orientations — how 
c h i 1 dr en r epor t their behavi oral i n ter ac t i ons with 
others. Yet, despite being one of the few behavior 
questionnaires which is derived from an interpersonal- 
theory, the FIRO-BC has generated little research. 
This study not only supports the FIRO-BC's utility, but 
suggests an interesting relationship between puberty 
and in ter per sonal behavi or c hanges . However , this 
conclusion is based bn cross-sectional group data; 



these findings may not accurately predict the 




question is whether the 9- and 16-year-olds in this 
sample will exhibit gender-related differences in 
reported interpersonal behavior, as they become older ? s 
Longitudinal data, which are currently b)&ing gathered, 
may generate useful information with respect to the 
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study o-f gender-and age-rel ated , di f f erences in 
ch i 1 dhood i n ter per sonal behavi or devel opmen t . 
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'Table 1 



The group means o-f FI RQ-BC- seal e scores <x scores) 



Age 



'18 



1 1 



12 



13 



brbken 


down by 

i 


age -for 


boys and 


gi r 1 s 


<N=282) . 










-FIRO-BC 


Seal es 


1 


• •' 


Sex 


EI 


EC 


EA v: 


. WI 


WC 


WA 












* i 

;«« 




gir 1 ^ 




o ■ . 

C. , OOJ 




. WD/ 


^ ■ 773 




boys 


-.461 


-1 .339 


-.476 


.908 


.314 


.941 


gi/ls 


-.796 


-1 .380 


.374 


-1 .950 


. 129 


-.421 


boys 


.166 


J 4 15 


-.70 1 


.226 


.949 , 


| -.704 


girls 


.747 


2. ie'i 


f. 466 


1 .249 


.625/ 


.705 


• boys 


-.398 


-. 123 


-2.092 


-.288 


1.414 


-2.063 


gir 1 s 


1.211 


.522 


1 .466 


. 959 


, .409 


.430 


boys 


-1 .475 


2. 18 1 


- 1^08 


.030 


-.023 


-1.787 


gir l s 


1 .495 


-.388 

■r 


-.73* 


.876 


-2.462 


1 .550 


'■ boys 


-1 .729 


3.379 


-3.577 


-1 .30 1 


-1.732 


-1.520 



Standard . m • . 

Error .419 • .445 .361 .478 .386 .404 



X P<.85 
XX p<.8 1 
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>Tabl e 2 
Indie i es o*f pattern similarity 
on theFIRO-BC scales by age 



Age i n years - 
9 18 1 1 12 

10 -.303 



Age in 11 -.51 1 X 144 

years \ 



12, -.274 .831 .53? X 

13 -.£25 XX -.451 X -.487 X -.39? 



V 



22 



o-f I n terpen son a 1 

, ' 21 



N 



Table 3 

Indicies of pattern similarity comparing boys to girl's 
of the same age on the FIRO-BC scalf scores 



Compared Age Groups 

9-year -ol d 
girls vs boys . 

10-year-old 
girls vs boys - 

ri-year-ol d 
girls vs boys 



" 12-year-old e f$ 
girls vs boys 

13-year -ol d 
,gi r 1 s vs boys 



Correl at ion Coefficients <Rp> 
.09<£ 

.984, 
.468 v X 

.444 X' 



.688 XX 



X p<.85 
XX p<.ei 
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